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THE CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS 

Delivered on Wednesday, Decembee 28, 1904, in 

Chicago, III,, at the Ninth Annual 

Meeting op the Central 

Division. 

By a. E. Hohlfeld. 

THE TEACHING OF THE HISTOBY OF A FOKEIGN 

LITEEATUEE. WITH A LONG INTEODUCTION 

JUSTIFYING THE CHOICE OF THE 

SUBJECT. 



Ladies and Gentlemen: — The subject which I desire to 
present to you to-night relates primarily to our work as 
teachers and only indirectly to our interests in productive 
research. Such a choice, I feel convinced, does not call for 
any special justification on an occasion like this. If, never- 
theless, I have decided to plead for admission at a door that 
apparently is standing wide open, it is due to the fact that 
an invisible * pentagramma ' on its threshold seems to exer- 
cise its restraining magic upon many who would like to enter. 

Notwithstanding certain suggestions in our present con- 
stitution, our association is an organization not only of 
investigators, but, I might say, primarily of teachers. As 
a matter of fact, semi-official regret has been repeatedly 
expressed that not more of our secondary teachers are among 
our active members and I, for one, certainly share this feel- 
ing. To maintain, however, that every secondary teacher, 
yea even every college instructor, could or should be an 
original investigator is either a naive delusion concerning the 
actual status of our educational system or, what is more 
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dangerous, it is based on a mechanical and superficial inter- 
pretation of the terms 'original scholarship' or 'research 
work.' What we reasonably can expect of every well-quali- 
fied teacher, even in the secondary schools and smallest 
colleges, aside from his general interest in his subject as a 
whole, is the choice of some definite branch of it, no matter 
how small, in which he is bent upon ' knowing all things.' 
In this sense he can be and should try to be a ' specialist,' 
although this specialization should not be allowed to prevent 
his all-around growth in his subject as a whole, ia as far as 
this is needed for the gradual improvement of his actual 
work in the class-room. I should like to see in every 
teacher a deep and real interest in some one movement, 
or author or problem, which he tries to know thoroughly and 
in regard to which he endeavors to keep abreast of the latest 
theories and developments. Such a teacher, while never 
having worked constructively in his 'specialty,' might yet 
be so thoroughly conversant with it as to be able effectively 
to discuss its problems with the actual investigator who 
comes fresh from his last monograph or laboratory experi- 
ment. Any one who is accustomed to view things soberly 
will admit that this is an ideal far enough beyond reality to 
deserve to be called an ideal, and yet not so completely out- 
side of the range of the possible as to cause despair or a 
lowering of standards. 

If such prolonged and intimate association with a definite 
set of problems should, in some cases, finally lead to sound 
scholarly production, we shall all hail it with delight. In 
that case the teacher has become an investigator and thereby 
has proved his fitness for that more advanced teaching which 
should never be without accompanying work of an original 
character. On the other hand, there must be — ^and I pray 
there may be — able young scholars who, after a preliminary 
piece of research work creditably performed for one of the 
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higher degrees, will become convinced that their best talents 
do not lie in the direction of original research. If these, 
without losing sight of the above mentioned ideal of ever 
active receptive scholarship, decide to become as strong 
teachers as possible and besides perhaps authors of educa- 
tional books or scholarly popularizers, they will do greater 
credit to their profession and achieve more for the higher 
life of their country than by a mistaken pride in doing so- 
called research work at all hazards. 

In our university circles, these facts are frequently over- 
looked, especially by those who represent subjects that belong 
chiefly to the later years in college or even only to the 
graduate school. In philosophy, economics, geology, or 
comparative philology, for instance, it will be possible to 
eliminate largely the difference between the average teacher 
and the productive scholar. The number of those who pre- 
sent these subjects to mature and well-trained students in 
the upper college classes or the graduate school must needs 
be limited, and they will be well able to conduct most of 
their courses so as to establish an intimate and fruitful con- 
nection between their own research and teaching. This is 
not feasible, however, to the same degree in subjects like 
those which we represent. Of course, in their more advanced 
linguistic and literary aspects, our subjects occupy a position 
exactly corresponding to that just outlined for philosophy or 
geology. But, in addition to this, we have a large and 
important work to perform of a more general educational 
character, both disciplinary and practical. In this regard, 
the languages and mathematics, but also history and the 
fundamental sciences, occupy a position of their own. 

In these subjects, thousands upon thousands of teachers 
must be engaged in presenting to their students elements 
which, in the nature of things, can have only a rare and 
remote connection with the sphere of original research. Even 
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if it were possible, I cannot consider it desirable that the 
greater part of this work should be done by men who have 
learned to consider themselves primarily as investigators. 
For, in all probability, their surroundings and conditions of 
work will be such as to make it impossible for them in their 
research work to obtain really valuable results, which alone 
could aiford them genuine satisfaction. But the displace- 
ment of values, which is but too apt to be produced under 
such conditions, may easily put them out of taste with the 
instructional work which they are called upon to do. The 
great dignity and educational importance of devotion to this 
work may thus entirely escape them. Many of them will 
see, or pretend to see, nothing in it but drudgery. In our 
universities, as they are at present organized, we have much 
to suffer, in the departments which we represent, from the 
frequent incompatibility of the claims of elementary instruc- 
tion and advanced research. 

It never fails to give me pain when young instructors, 
who by their record and talent are indeed entitled to expect 
some day to win their spurs as investigators, speak disdain- 
fully of their lower classes as intolerable or, at best, tedious 
' drudgery.' For the attitude of the teacher must inevitably 
shape the attitude of his students. But if, for the sake of 
not appearing any less ambitious, the same sentiments are 
expressed by such men as give promise of being strong, 
earnest, influential teachers, whereas they can hardly hope to 
attain mediocrity as investigators, then an indignation seizes 
me which, I trust, is not unrighteous. I would readily 
grant that, in many cases, such an attitude is merely assumed 
for effect and does not reflect the real convictions of the per- 
petrator. He may be most earnestly and devotedly inter- 
ested in his students, whom he is introducing to the mysteries 
of English prose composition or of French or German gram- 
mar. Nevertheless there remains the serious fact that the 
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fostering of such a spirit must, in the long run, undermine 
the desire of excelling in the actual work entrusted to one. 
It must tend to unsettle values and confuse standards, effects 
most undesirable for that clear and stimulating intellectual 
atmosphere in which alone truly scholarly work, be it of the 
humblest or of the highest, can be expected to thrive. 

At any rate, in my opinion, the wise and careful adjust- 
ment of the divergent interests of more or less elementary 
instruction and original research constitutes one of the greatest 
problems now confronting the modern American university. 
The difficulty is a relatively new one. It did not exist as 
long as the research ideal was not a dominating factor in the 
conception of the American university, and it need not now 
exist in strictly collegiate institutions without a graduate 
school. But just those of us who are earnest believers in 
the future of the American university as a home for original 
research, must be deeply concerned in not allowing the new 
ideal to interfere seriously with the legitimate sphere of the 
older one. The great majority of the students who take a 
college course in even our foremost universities, do not 
intend to become investigators, and those who do come in 
quest of advanced instruction and research work cannot meet 
our best expectations unless they have been strongly and 
devotedly taught in their previous work. 

But I fear that you begin to think that I am hopelessly 
wandering, not only from my chosen theme, but even from 
any and everything connected with the work of the Modern 
Language Association. This, however, is not the case. Just 
now I am right in the midst of you. 

Suppose that, for argument's sake, I leave out of con- 
sideration all secondary teachers of modern languages, 
inasmuch as thus far we have not been able to interest 
them in our work in any numbers : the fact becomes only 
the more apparent that our Association represents the college 
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and university interests of this country in the departments 
of English and the modern foreign languages. If we desire 
to fuMl our mission broadly and adequately, our work must 
correspond to the actual conditions existing there. If con- 
flicting ideals need an adjustment there, there is all reason 
to suppose that the same adjustment is needed with us. 

Let us trace in few words, how, in this respect, matters 
have developed with us during the twenty-one years of our 
existence. The first volume of our Publications of the year 
1884-5, out of a total of seventeen printed papers, contained 
as many as nine, or over one-half, of a general pedagogical 
character, dealing with questions of method, place in the 
curriculum, and so forth. It is true, English and the 
modern languages were then still struggling for that educa- 
tional recognition which, largely through the very efforts of 
this Association, they now enjoy. Nevertheless, we see 
clearly to what extent the pedagogical ideal was then over- 
shadowing the reseai*ch ideal. 

The succeeding volumes of our Fublications show a rapid, 
almost too rapid, decrease in the proportion of general or 
pedagogical papers. After the first three volumes only one 
or two appeared annually, until finally in the seventh volume 
of 1892 there is not a single paper printed that deals with 
the teaching interests of our profession. Since then, aside 
from some of the presidential addresses that have dealt with 
such problems, scarcely a single pedagogical article seems to 
have been published. There have been a few pedagogical 
papers, reports and discussions at the meetings, but what 
little of them has found its way into the Publicatiotis at all, 
has been safely hidden away in the Proceedings in the 
Appendixes. This means that the older college ideal, in 
our Association, has been almost entirely superseded by the 
modem university ideal as it has developed in our strongest 
institutions ; and these — as is proper and natural — ^have been 
the acknowledged leaders in the development of this body. 
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We all rejoice heartily m this ascendency and final victory 
of scholarship, and we can easily imagine how much, in the 
early history of the Association, the repression of narrowly 
methodological interests was needed. We feel deeply grate- 
ful to those who, in this struggle for supremacy, held high 
the banner of learning and ultimately won the day. The 
legitimate question now, however, seems to be whether the 
swing of the pendulum has not carried us too far. With 
our present strength as a strictly scholarly body assured, can 
end should we not give some more attention than we now 
do, to the broader educational and practical interests of our 
profession ? Has the ideal of productive scholarship as yet 
taken root so little that we fear it will suffer and die unless 
surroimded by the walls of a high protective tariff? We 
know that this is not the case. The exclusiveness which 
once, no doubt, was the part of wisdom and has helped to 
make us strong is now the part of timidity or of super- 
ciliousness and deprives us of the fulness of the influence 
which we could wield. 

Pressing questions in regard to various practical aspects 
of modern language teaching are as numerous as ever. In 
some of the leading countries of Europe their discussion 
has occupied the principal university scholars and school 
men alike, and in Germany especially the foremost leaders 
in research have again and again met with the representa- 
tives of the " middle schools " in practical attempts to come 
nearer to a satisfectory solution of vexing problems. It is 
by no means only the well-worn question of one ' method ' 
against another; it is the far broader and deeper problem 
of the exact fimction of modem language study in the 
intellectual training of the student, and all that depends on 
clearness on this point. As, for instance, the question of 
beginning foreign language teaching with a modern language 
at an early age, before Latin is taken up, a German reform- 
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movement which had its beginning in Altona and Frankfurt 
and is now generally referred to as the " Frankfurt plan," 
Or the question of the proper university preparation for 
secondary and college teachers of modem languages, which, 
in turn, involves in a measure the arrangement of studies 
leading to the degree of Ph. D. Besides, there are many 
other questions peculiar to our American conditions, in 
regard to which all of us constantly feel the need of a 
gradual crystalization of our corporate judgment. 

Seeing that in our country we have no regulative central 
organization in educational matters, but that, in the end, 
everything has to be accomplished by influencing public 
opinion, it is especially important for us to devote united 
attention and study to these and similar problems. But 
whereas regular battles of contending armies have been 
waged in Europe, with many men of the highest scholarly 
reputation in the thick of the fight, we have been satisfied 
with being more or less interested onlookers, contributing 
hardly anything to the solution of the problems. We are all 
exceedingly grateful for what the Report of our Committee 
of Twelve has done to strengthen and unify modern language 
instruction in our schools, but the fmmers of this report 
would be the last, I feel sure, to claim that it represents an 
original positive contribution to the settlement of the broad 
questions involved. Besides, it is characteristic that the 
very appointment of the committee grew out of the request 
of another body. 

This suggests another thought. If even the most solid 
educational interests of our profession are to be almost 
entirely eliminated from our meetings and publications, these 
interests, becoming more and more alienated from us, will 
either be transferred to other organizations already in exist- 
ence or they will find expression in new organizations of 
their own. If we desire to be a research society pure and 
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simple, as learned societies rightfully may be, such a result 
need not to dismay us. If, however, we desire to be also 
recognized as the leaders in all legitimate questions concern- 
ing the scholarly teaching of our subjects, we cannot view 
with equanimity the present trend of things. 

Moreover, we are not so situated that what we fail to do 
at our meetings, could be easily accomplished through our 
pens in departmental journals of a high order devoted to the 
practice of modem language instruction. Wlmt have we to 
compare with, for instance, German publications like Zeit- 
schriftfur den deutsoJien Unterricht, Zeitschrifl fur franzosischen 
und englischen Unterricht, Die Neueren Spraohen, or certain 
departments of the Archiv, of Neue Jahrbucher, Anglia, and 
others? The Publications, the Journal, and Modern Phi- 
lology are all exclusively, I feel tempted to say ostentatiously, 
devoted to research. Even the Notes make no attempt at 
taking systematic care of the needs of our teachers or of the 
broader problems aifecting our profession. The Pddagogische 
Monatshefte finally, aside from their ill-chosen title, have put 
their emphasis too much on the side of German instruction 
in the elementary schools to make much headway among the 
teachers in our high schools and smaller colleges. In short, 
we possess in this direction practically nothing of national 
significance and undeniably scholarly character. Is this a 
natural and healthful situation? Are we as an association 
doing our duty in the face of so deplorable a state of affairs ? 
If we are vmable to remedy this defect within the limits of 
our organization, are we taking any steps looking for im- 
provement on the outside? 

The Central Division of our Association, in its former 
constitution, was right in stating as the object of its organi- 
zation " the advancement of the scientific study and teaching 
of the modern languages and literatures," and I wish that 
in merging again more closely with the parent Association 
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we might have been able to bring to it this broader inter- 
pretation of the object of our existence. I hope that in 
spirit, at any rate, we shall all hold to the broader definition. 

As an attempt in this direction, the Central Division, a 
few years ago, instituted departmental sections for the dis- 
cussion of pedagogical questions. Undoubtedly this plan, to 
become effective in the best and highest sense, will need 
further development and modification. What, however, is 
gratifying and seems to indicate that the movement was in 
the right direction, is the fact that some of our strongest 
members could be easily induced to identify themselves with 
the departmental meetings. For this work more than any 
other, to remain thoroughly scholarly and representative, 
needs the control of men of unquestioned standing in the 
sphere of scholarship besides their interest in the broader 
educational problems of their profession. 

The renewed experience of this meeting will help us to 
see more clearly some of the defects of the present plan and 
to devise means for avoiding them in the future. A few 
suggestions, however, I beg leave to make now, so that you 
may be able to test them by your impressions of the sectional 
meetings themselves. 

(1) To make work of this kind thoroughly successful, we 
must plainly recognize the dangers which must result if it is 
not kept in strong hands and on a high level. But the road 
of progress is always a road of danger. 

(2) Not more than one session of an annual meeting 
should regularly be given over to general papers and to 
discussions of a pedagogical character ; and the organization 
of this session should be flexible enough to allow all three 
sections to remain together, or two of them to combine, or all 
three to meet singly. 

(3) The preparation of the program for this session should, 
therefore, not be left to individual initiative, but be com- 
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mitted either to the officers of the Division or to a committee 
representing the interests of the different sections. 

(4) Only one or two subjects or topics should be admitted 
for each section and the off-hand introduction of additional 
topics should rather be discouraged than encouraged. Mem- 
bers desirous of having certain topics discussed should sug- 
gest them to the proper committee. 

(5) For each topic a leader or a sub-committee should be 
appointed early in the year, so that they could prepare a 
carefiil paper or report in the nature of a positive contribu- 
tion to the pedagogical side of our subjects. In such papers, 
the parallel conditions in other countries should be carefully 
studied and represented. The object should be to secure in 
this way valuable contributions to the broader and more 
practical aspects of our work. If possible, these should 
culminate in certain definite theses around which the dis- 
cussion could center and thus be kept from scattering. 

(6) Such papers and reports should by no means deal 
chiefly with questions of ' method ' of more or less elementary 
instruction. Methods of higher and of graduate instruction, 
requirements 'for the higher degrees, the organization of the 
graduate seminary and pro-seminary, the standard of the 
reading knowledge of French and German required of Ph. J). 
candidates, the collegiate training of prospective secondary 
teachers, questions of nomenclature, needed improvements in 
text-books and dictionaries, the introduction of foreign lan- 
guage study in the elementary schools — these are only a few 
of the many questions in regard to which carefully prepared 
reports and discussions would prove of great benefit to our- 
selves and to our cause. 

(7) Finally, those of the papers and reports that are 
approved by the editorial committee should be published, so 
as to secure the widest possible circulation for them, certainly 
within the Association, and better still — in some cases at 
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least — far beyond its limits. There may be very good reasons 
for reserving the body of our Publications exclusively for 
research work. In that case, however, some additional 
arrangement should be made for the effective publication of 
careful studies of more general questions. 

We of the Central Division should be quite free, if we saw 
fit, to organize our sectional meetings in some such way, 
except in the matter of publication. The main Association 
would have to adjust such a plan to the work of the peda- 
gogical section already in existence. This, however, would 
hardly create any special difficulties, provided the desire 
really exists to grant more consideration than of late to some 
of the practical and educational questions of our work. 



Only now, after long philosophising about the justifiability 
and desirability of presenting to you, on this occasion, an 
' educational ' question in preference to any other, I come to 
my real subject : Some questions of method in the teaching 
of introductory or survey courses in the history of a foreign 
literature. I expressed my ideas on this subject for the first 
time in the summer of 1901 in Indianapolis. It was an 
address given before the " Deutsch-amerikanischer Lehrer- 
bund" and afterwards published in Pddagogische Monatshefte, 
Jan.— Feb. 1902, and thus failed to reach many of those 
whom I had had primarily in mind in formulating my 
thoughts. I reiterated some of the same ideas here in 
Chicago in the German section of the Central Division 
meeting of two years ago ; but my remarks, which were 
then limited to a few minutes and delivered without careful 
preparation, did not find their way into print. I have felt, 
therefore, that I ought not to let this opportunity go by 
without presenting more fully my views on this subject, 
which has the advantage of affecting in some way all of the 
modern language departments which we represent. 
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If my illustrations are almost entirely taken from German 
literature, it is merely due to the fact that I am best 
acquainted with this phase of the subject. But mutatis 
mutandis the arguments that apply to German, would also 
apply to French or, indeed, to any literature that is a 
' foreign ' one for the students to whom it is taught. Hence, 
also to English literature as taught to German or French 
students. 

Real intellectual benefit, not merely a mechanical knowl- 
edge of facts, from an introductory historical course of any 
kind, is difficult both for the teacher to impart and for the 
student to acquire. It is difficult in political and social 
history, more difficult in literary history, but most difficult 
of all in the historical presentation of a ' foreign ' literature. 

In connection with the study of the literary development 
of his own country, the student can be expected to do a 
reasonably large amount of reading of representative works. 
Besides, in most cases, he will possess already a fair range 
of reading gradually acquired at home, in school, and, let us 
hope we may soon be able to add, at a theater mindful of its 
high cultural mission. For each large movement which is 
discussed he, therefore, possesses or can acquire the knowl- 
edge of at least one or two typical works. This will enable 
him to follow intelligently the descriptions, deductions and 
criticisms which he hears in the lectures or reads in books 
of reference. 

The case becomes quite different and exceedingly more 
difficult as soon as we approach a foreign literature. There 
is, first of all, the barrier of language. Even the junior 
and senior in college, who has made somewhat of a specialty 
of German or French, cannot possibly be expected to read 
hundreds of pages a week in representative works of litera- 
ture to keep pace with the lectures. But this difficulty, 
serious as it unquestionably is, to my mind is insignificant in 
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comparison with the fact that in teaching a ' foreign ' litera- 
ture we have, as it were, nothing to build on ; no innate 
instincts to appeal to, no racial predisposition in our favor, 
none of those mysterious and yet all powerful elements of 
character, taste, and belief which, through generations of 
common inward and outward experiences have slowly formed 
what we call national feeling or national culture. For even 
in introducing a student to a foreign literature, we cannot be 
satisfied to acquaint him with biographical data, outlines of 
plots, and set critical opinions. We must aim to create a real 
appreciation of the foreign national character, institutions, 
and Weltanschauung, which have made a certain literature 
what it is and not something else, not merely a second edi- 
tion of our own with only a different outward stamp or 
pattern upon it. For just here lies, to my mind, the educa- 
tive, broadening value of all historical study, whether in 
political and social institutions or in art and literature. If 
pursued in the right spirit it must produce a sympathetic 
interest in our neighbors, respect for their individuality, and, 
last not' least, the desire to raise our own national culture to 
its highest possible development in friendly rivalry with 
what we have learned to admire in others. 

From this point of view it is to be hoped that in our 
country the serious study of foreign literature, as one of the 
best and fullest reflections of foreign life and character, may 
increase manifold in range and intensity in the years to 
come. But from this standpoint also the question becomes 
only the more real and important : What can we do to make 
such study as fruitful as possible in its broad relation to 
national life and culture? 

We probably have among us here as elsewhere able 
scholars who are so much under the spell of the theory of 
the disinterestedness of scholarly work, or rather of a wrong 
interpretation of this noble theory, that to them a piece of 
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research work is intrinsically more scholarly and dignified 
if it has no imaginable connection with the needs of our 
physical or intellectual life. But even these will hardly 
apply such a theory to those general courses in literature 
which are taken by students who have no intention of 
becoming specialists in the philological or historical study 
of literature. In such courses, the result at which we aim, 
aside from imparting definite information, must be a richer 
and deeper culture of the mind of the student. From this 
again it follows that we must try, in some way or other, to 
establish a quickening relationship between the life the 
students bring with them and the addition to it that we 
desire to give them. 

The amount of English literature which the average 
college student brings to the more general courses in that 
subject may often be exceedingly small and ill-chosen in 
comparison with what as teachers we should like to see. 
Especially will this be the case in a new country with a 
heterogeneous population like ours. But infinitely less even 
is the amount of German or French reading which the 
student can possibly be expected to bring to a general course 
in these literatures. This fact cannot fail to emphasize the 
need of at least one consideration. All early courses of 
reading should, as much as possible, be so arranged that 
they contain only material of distinct value, and little or no 
ballast from which the student has merely derived linguistic 
training, but no insight into the foreign life and character. 
By this I by no means wish to say that only the so-called 
classics should constitute the early reading of our students. 
Far from it. But yet only books that are typically French 
or German, that afibrd a valuable insight into at least this 
or that phase of the national life or culture. Besides, lists 
of suitable books for outside reading which are not too 
difficult for the student's advancement and at the same time 
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are interesting and characteristic, should be kept before the 
attention of students in all advanced classes. These books 
should be made easily accessible and, in some instances, 
should be available in more than one copy. 

For such purposes editions with helpful footnotes, which 
I should never recommend for the regular study of a text 
in the class-room, would prove very valuable. In fact, I 
believe, that there might well be a series of editions of the 
best works of modern literature with interesting literary 
introductions and helpful footnotes explaining difficult pas- 
sages, but with nothing about the book that in the least 
smacks of the professor and of class-room methods. Such 
books, though they might well be used for outside reading 
in advanced classes in high schools or colleges, should be 
primarily intended for those circles of the general public 
who are interested in foreign literature and capable of read- 
ing it in the vernacular, but who are still in need of occasional 
help and desire to see the work against its proper literary 
background. Here then is a task with the promise of real 
usefulness, for our many publishers and authors of text-books, 
who so often merely repeat over and over again, a little 
better or a little worse, the same general type of edition. 
We teachers are but too ready to complain that too many 
of our students drop the reading of foreign literature on 
leaving school or college. But have we done all in our 
power to render the continuation of such study easy for 
them? At any rate, no senior class should be dismissed 
without outlining to them suitable and profitable courses of 
further reading, with suggestions as to the best methods 
of securing the books, prices, and so forth. Suppose that 
out of a class of twenty only one student would ever make 
any use of the help you have furnished to all, would you 
not feel repaid and encouraged? If you consider for a 
moment the range of our libraries and so-called book stores 
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in practically all of the smaller towns and even some of the 
larger cities, and if you further consider that many of our 
former students are so situated in later life that even these 
are not accessible to them, the value and necessity of such 
information Avill appear unquestionable. 

The same is true of good English translations of the great 
works of foreign literatures. Tliey are precious few, and 
we college and university men, as a rule, do nothing to 
encourage their increase. We even seem to take pride in 
appearing absolutely ignorant Avhen approached on the sub- 
ject, because, forsooth, we do not need or use them ourselves. 
In fact, this subject has been so generally neglected that 
even he who realizes the importance of this phase of inter- 
national literary relations cannot find adequate information 
in any one place. The German or French bibliographies 
neglect the subject quite universally, and Goedeke, for 
instance, is absolutely unreliable in his references to trans- 
lation literature. But even in books expressly prepared for 
English and American students or readers, to which one 
would most naturally turn, the subject is slighted or entirely 
omitted, as if it were of no great practical importance or as 
if, at any rate, we professional guardians of the study of 
foreign literatures had nothing to do with it. But if not we, 
who has? I do not mean that we ourselves should neces- 
sarily spend our time making translations, even if it were 
quite certain that we were able to do it creditably. But I 
do believe that we should encourage, direct, criticize, collect 
or edit such work wherever it is of high grade and high 
aim. But how many of us even know whether we have 
good English translations of, for instance. Herder or Novalis ; 
or how much has been translated from authors like Kleist, 
Grillparzer, Hebbel, or Keller, or which are the best transla- 
tions of certain famous lyrics and where to find them. And 
the same is true, in a large measure, of English works of 
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biography or criticism, many of them of no independent 
value whatever, but others exceedingly interesting and 
suggestive just on account of the peculiar angle of vision 
from which the phenomena have been surveyed and judged. 
For this, no doubt, often corresponds to the attitude which 
our own students take instinctively. 

These few suggestions must suffice on this point. I only 
wish to emphasize one fact, so as not to be misunderstood. 
Even if I had the power, I should not wish one scholarly 
investigator, who is devoted to his research work, to turn 
from his chosen field of labor, be it ever so humble and 
narrow, to any of these broader and more practical tasks. 
But I must deplore the fact that the energies of those who 
are working in what we may call scholarly popularizing, are 
apparently entirely used up in text-book making. 

But even if in all of these respects the prayed for im- 
provements were rapidly forthcoming, the fact still remains 
and always will remain that our students must at best have 
a very limited first hand acquaintance with the great works 
of a foreign literature, when they approach the study of its 
historical development and of the men and forces that have 
made it. What they, however, will bring to such a course 
and continue to bring to it more and more, as our country 
grows in literary interests aud cultural refinement, will be 
two things, one more objective, the other more subjective, 
which they have derived from the study of their own litera- 
ture and its history. They have gained a certain amount 
of knowledge of the principal periods of English literature 
and of their characteristic works and tendencies ; and, 
secondly, they have formed a certain literary taste, concern- 
ing some of the styles of expression, artistic moods and 
genres of literary composition. 

It may often be " herzlich wenig ; " but yet it is some- 
thing and, above all, it is something that is more or less 
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common to all even in these days of over-election, when the 
teacher hardly dares to allude to anything outside of the 
immediate subject in hand, because half of the class is sure 
never to have studied the subject referred to. 

Consider further that this background of subjective literary 
instincts and of objective literary knowledge, which each 
student brings with him, is deeply interwoven with the 
actual experiences of his inner and outer life, at home, in 
school, in church, at play, in hours of dreams and longing 
fancies, in short that it is part and parcel of his inner self, 
in many respects directly reaching to the profoundest instincts 
and highest aspirations of which he is capable, and you must 
admit that it will be utterly impossible for him to approach 
a new literature without constantly having called forth in 
him impressions of similarity or contrast with what he 
already has become familiar with in his own, and has learned 
to love or to dislike or to be indifferent to. 

In language teaching the corresponding principle has 
long been recognized. No competent judge would seriously 
maintain any longer that a class of mature students fluently 
speaking their mother tongue should be taught a second 
language in the same way as they as children learned to 
speak the language of their homes. 

But in the realm of literature the difference between the 
study of the student's own literature and the later study of 
a foreign literature has to my knowledge never been clearly 
recognized or formulated. Nor have the necessary inferences 
been drawn from the recognition of this fact. Nevertheless 
I believe this to be far more important in the domain of 
literature than in that of language. In the acquisition 
of the elements of a foreign language a great deal can be 
accomplished by processes of instinctive imitation, whereas 
in the study of literature everything belongs to the sphere 
of conscious reasoning and subjective taste and judgment. 
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Wherever, therefore, a link may naturally be established 
between the foreign subject and the concepts already in the 
student's mind, it cannot be lightly ignored. 

From this point of view I do not hesitate to maintain 
that, even if no organic connection existed between French 
and Grerman literature on the one hand and English on the 
other, it would still be desirable to establish parallels or 
points of contrast wherever it could easily and naturally be 
done. But how far more fruitful a source for enriching 
our instruction and making it more real and effective have 
we at our command, where there really has been the closest 
mutual interrelation or, at least, the appearance of similar 
phenomena from similar fects and conditions. 

The three literatures primarily referred to — ^and the other 
western European literatures might easily be included — 
show, on the whole, feirly parallel lines of development 
from the times of their oldest inscriptions to the days of 
modem realism and symbolism. In spite of all the deep- 
seated national differences, the great movements have had 
much in common, as, for instance, the period of the popular 
epic, the rise of the ecclesiastic spirit, the age of the litera- 
ture of chivalry, the rise of the drama, the advent of the 
classical renaissance, the nile of a rationalistic formalism, 
the reaction of romanticism with its revival of the middle 
ages and of popular poetry, the modem era of realism, and 
so forth. Not only educationally, but also scientifically, it 
would be wrong to have a student trace this broad move- 
ment in English literature and then again encounter it in 
French or German literature, without any reference to the 
causes for the likeness and imlikeness to prevent either from 
appearing merely arbitrary and accidental. 

The same is true of broad types of style in art, as the 
popular, the classicistic, the romantic, the realistic; or of 
poetic moods, as the anacreontic, the elegiac, the sentimental, 
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the pathetic; of the rise and character of typical literary 
forms, as the folk-song, the miracle play, the pseudo-classi- 
cal drama, the picaresque novel ; and of the history of certain 
verse forms, as the alliterative verse, the sonnet, the ottava 
rima, the alexandrine, — ^and this list of elements that seem 
to demand comparison might be easUy increased in many 
directions. 

The objection may be raised that, despite all similarity, 
these phenomena are not exactly the same in different litera- 
tures. Very true. So much the more, however, is it necessary 
to have reference to the ideas which the students already have 
formed concerning them. For if this is not done, the students, 
on account of the identity of the terminology used, will of 
necessity connect the same idea with the same terms. 

But aside from these broad parallels due to the relative 
unity in the medieval and modem civilization of Western 
Europe, there are between the literatures in question numer- 
ous points of actual contact and mutual influence. These 
international relations are but slightly mentioned in the ordi- 
nary histories of literature. They do not help to make 
German literature more attractive to the German student, or 
English literature more real to the English or American 
reader. But the case is very different where we deal with 
a * foreign ' literature. Here, I repeat, it is more than good 
pedagogy, it is the logical outcome of the situation, if we 
enter more fully into those phases of the foreign literature 
that, in giving or receiving, have been intimately connected 
with the student's own. Let one example serve in place of 
many. In teaching German literature in a general survey 
course to Germans, it is questionable whether I should make 
any special reference to authors like Gessner or Kotzebue. 
But I certainly should, in some measure, describe the charac- 
ter of their work to American students, because, at the 
beginning of the 19th century, these authors were widely 
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read In this country and celebrated as great German authors, 
at a time when Schiller and Goethe were to the American 
public not much more than empty names. 

Fortunately, however, the principal points of contact 
between English, French, and German literature are not 
primarily in obscure places, but, on the contrary, especially 
as far as modern literature is concerned, between great writers 
and important works. We need only to mention the names 
of Marlowe, Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, Thompson, Pope, 
Goldsmith, Fielding, Sterne, Richardson, Ossian, Percy, Scott, 
Coleridge, Longfellow, Byron, Poe, Cooper, Emerson, Carlyle, 
Dickens, Whitman to bring to mind at once important inter- 
relations of English and German literature. The German 
teacher of German literature will make light of most of these 
links. Instead of making his task easier, they would make 
it harder. His students would be too unfamiliar with most 
of these English and American authors to derive much bene- 
fit from allusions to them. The same is more or less true of 
American or English teachers of English literature. They 
will place no more emphasis on these relations than seems 
absolutely necessary. Quite different, however, is the case 
of the American teacher of German literature. For him these 
interrelations must become exceedingly valuable adjuncts to 
his teaching, inasmuch as they tend to draw the foreign 
literature into closer connection with the student's own 
literary life and experience. 

If I am correct in emphasizing the advantage, yea even 
the necessity of such a method, the question presents itself: 
Why has the educational importance of a comparative treat- 
ment in the teaching of a foreign literature not been definitely 
recognized in theory, nor in the practice of writing text- 
books? For neither in editions of individual authors, nor 
in manuals dealing with the general development of a foreign 
literature has this principle received adequate recognition. 
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One reason unquestionably is that the comparative study 
of literature itself, though by no means new as a method, 
has only relatively recently received a strong impetus in the 
direction of dealing systematically with the main problems 
of international literary relations. Many of the actual results 
obtained are, therefore, still unfamiliar and not easy of access. 
Besides, a great many problems are still unsolved or as good 
as unsolved, as far as accurate detailed investigations are 
concerned. 

Another reason for the evident neglect of this field in its 
application to the practical needs of teaching lies in the fact 
that the great majority of our text-books and manuals on 
German literature have been patterned rather too closely 
upon purely German sources, with too little regard for the 
difference qf treatment that should follow from the neces- 
sarily different view-point of the reader. In strictly scientific 
works intended for specialists only, of course, no such con- 
cession would be required. In more popular works, however, 
intended for the cultured public in general, and in educa- 
tional books intended for foreign students I can only consider 
it as a serious mistake if careful attention is not paid to all 
those elements that can legitimately be used for making the 
foreign subject matter more real and for bringing it closer 
home to those who are forced to approach it from the outside. 

I, therefore, cannot consider it anything short of deplor- 
able that in an excellent and stately volume on the whole 
range of the history of German literature recently published 
by an English author for the English public an index of 
about 1,200 names contains only about five English names. 
In a more recent American volume on the German literature 
of the 19th century the proportion of English names that 
have found their way into the index is more satisfactory. 
But although in this work the unusual attempt has been 
made to represent the whole period from a rather foreign 
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point of view, the names of Byron, George Eliot and Whit- 
man, for instance, would be looked for in vain. Others, like 
Dickens, are found, but barely mentioned. 

But I have already greatly taxed your kindly patience 
and, in conclusion, will confine myself to the brief statement 
of a few practical considerations which to me seem to be the 
logical deductions from my line of thought and argument : 

(1) Teachers of a foreign literature should as much as 
possible be also intimate students of English literature, 
particularly in those portions of it which represent im- 
portant interrelations with or interesting parallels to the 
literary phenomena which they have to teach. Those of us 
who are of foreign birth and training should, besides, be 
especially careful to acquaint ourselves with those works of 
English or American literature which, though perhaps unim- 
portant from an international point of view, form the more 
or less general canon of reading of young Americans in 
connection with their English literature studies in school 
and college. 

(2) Students specializing in a foreign literature with a 
view of teaching should be urged to do at least a fair amount 
of work in English literature. For candidates for the degree 
of Ph. D. who have thesis and major work in a foreign 
literature, English literature should be emphasized as a 
desirable minor, unless the special nature of the student's 
investigation work or his definite plans for the future should 
make another combination more desirable. 

(3) The American investigator in a foreign literature can 
find in the field of international literary relations a large 
number of interesting problems, for whose treatment he often 
possesses unusual personal qualifications and library facili- 
ties. A considerable amount of valuable work of this kind 
has been done in recent years, but a great deal more remains 
to be done, if we are gradually to construct the general his- 
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tory of English and American literary influence in the con- 
tinental countries of Europe and, vice versa, their influence in 
England and America. From a practical standpoint such 
results are particularly desirable in regard to the literatures 
of France or Grermany, because they are far more generally 
taught than others. If a tendency toward arbitrary hap- 
hazard specialization has of late years often produced what 
the great German historian Lamprecht has quite recently 
deplored as "das planlos individualistische Forschen der 
letzten Jahrzehnte um des Forschens halber," this no doubt 
is a field in which careful and strictly scholarly exploration 
is actually needed. 

May these Christmas wishes and holiday musings which 
I have presented to you to-night be received by you in the 
same spirit in which they have been given : As frank, but 
purely personal expressions of opinion and conviction. All 
I hope for them is careful consideration and severe but 
impartial criticism. But whatever their fate may be, I shall 
feel fully rewarded if the views expressed should in the least 
degree help to increase the ultimate usefulness of the work 
of this Association, even though, after carefiil consideration 
of the questions raised, the future development should not be 
in the path to which I have tried to point. 

May the deliberations upon which we are about to enter 
be productive of good for the Association ! May the Asso- 
ciation in turn become an ever-increasiag source of inspira- 
tion for all of its members ! 



